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THE 1954 CONFERENCE MEETING 


The Conference Group on Oriental-Western Literary Relations convened in 
Parlor C of the Statler Hotel, New York, on December 27, 1954. Some thirty mem- 
bers, Orientalists as well as comparatists, attended. Having elected Professor 
John D. Yohannan (City College of New York) to serve as Chairman for 1955, the 
group proceeded to discuss Miss Jeremy Ingalls' projected three-volume work: 
Asiatic Literature. A Chronological Anthology of English Translations. A rough- 
draft outline of it, covering the first two volumes, had circulated before the 
meeting; now Miss Ingalls’ comments revealed the full scope of her work: not just 
a re-arrangement of Far East and Near East material (including Egypt), but rather 
a poetical history of human civilization, the three literary genres representing 
three different types of initiations which are traced from Sumeria, 2000 B.C., 
down to 1600 A.D., with constant reference to the developments in the West. Pro- 
fessor Shadick expressed the feelings of the audience when he asked Miss Ingalls 
not to delay the publication, in pamphlet form, of her basic ideas. Others sug- 
gested that easily accessible texts, like the sections from the Bible, be omitted, 
whereas parts from the Ras Shamra tablets (the Keret story) should not be missing. 
Pessimists raised two questions: how to finance the book, and how to fit it into 
the undergraduate program. Optimists held that a work opening such wide horizons 
would appeal to all inquisitive minds and should be given a chance. The presence 
of members engaged in similar projects (like Professor Walten) gave added weight 
to the discussion, which was carried on in a spirit of great cordiality and co- 


operation. 


Department of — 7 HELEN ADOLF, Chairman 
Pennsylvania State University 
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Participants in the discussion included Helen Adolf, Pennsylvania State 
University; G. L. Anderson, University of Maryland; W. T. deBary, Columbia Uni- 
versity; John L. Bishop, Boston, Mass.; George K. Brady, University of Kentucky; 
Sheema Z. Buehne, Pennsylvania State University; Chao Tze-chiang, New York, N. Y.; 
Jack A. Dabbs, Texas A. & M.; John B. Foster, State Teachers College, Mankato, 
Minn.; Amelia Green, New York, N. Y.; Oscar A. Haac, Emory University; Chih-tsing 
Hsia, Yale University; Jeremy Ingalls, Rockford College; Richard Lane, Columbia 
University; Sol Liptzin, City College of New York; Wu-chi Liu, Hartwick College; 
Y. P. Mei, Princeton University; Ward Morehouse, Conference on Asian Affairs; 
Hans Stefan Santesson, Museum Books, New York, N. Y¥.; Harold Shadick, Cornell 
University; Henry Street, New York, N. Y.; T. Tambimuttu, New York, N. Y.; Robert 
D. Thornton, University of Colorado; Maximilian G. Walten, City College of New 
York; Salo Weindling, Gratz College; R. Bayly Winder, Princeton University. 


Oriental Literature in the Small Library, I 


This is the first of a series of booklists designed for the small library and 
for the beginning student of Oriental literature. Unless otherwise noted, all 
books listed sell new for $10.00 or less--often considerably less--and, if out 
of print, are easy to obtain on the secondhand market. A note on book buying 
from abroad and a brief list of dealers in Orientalia are appended. To make the 
lists more beneficial to students, a few expensive major reference works are 
noted (indicated by brackets) and a few articles in journals. Subsequent lists 
will cover the other Oriental literatures and the various genres. 


TWENTY BASIC BOOKS FOR THE SMALL LIBRARY ON ARABIC LITERATURE 


by R. Bayly Winder 
Department of Oriental Languages and Literatures, Princeton University 


1. Nicholson, Reynold A. A Literary History of the Arabs. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1953, xxi, 505pp. 
2. Gibb, H. A. R. Arabic Literature, an Introduction. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1926, 128pp. Out of print. 
The best brief outline in English. An excellent and more up-to-date alternate, 
since the Gibb book is out of print, is : Abd-el-Jalil, J.-M. Breve Histoire 
de la Litterature Arabe. Paris: Librairie Orientale et Americaine, G. P. 
Maisonneuve, 3rd ed., 1947. 
[3- Brockelmann, Carl. Geschichte der Arabischen Litteratur. 2 cols. + 3 sup- 
plements. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1937-1949. 
A work of immense extent; invaluable for bibliography and biography. Expen- 
sive: about $100.00 
4. Lyall, C. J. Translations of Ancient Arabian Poetry, Chiefly Pre-Islamic, 
with an Introduction and Notes. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1930, 1ii, 142 pp. 
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Excellent nineteenth century translations of pre-Islamic poetry. 


Koran. The Meaning of the Glorious Koran, An Explanatory Translation, tr. 
Mohammed Marmaduke Pickthall. (A Mentor Book.) New York: New American 
Library of World Literature, 1953, 464pp. 

A translation by an English Muslim of the most important work of Arabic lit- 

erature. Though apologetic, Pickthall's translation of the Koran captures 

more of the flavor of this "least translatable" of books than does any other. 

Koran. The Qur'an Translated, with a Critical Re-arrangement of the Surahs, 
tr. Richard Bell. 2 vols. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1937-1939. 

The most scientific and accurate English translation of the Koran. 

Andrae, Tor. Muhammad: The Man and His Faith. New York: Charles Scribner, 
1936, 274pp. 

The best English biography of the Prophet of Islam and "author" of the Koran. 

Nicholson, Reynold A. Studies in Islamic Mysticism. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1921, xiii, 282pp. Out of print. 

The concluding section (pp. 162-266) of this book contains a literal prose 

rendition of three-fourths of Ibn-al-Farid's Nazm as-Suluk ("poem of the 

way"), the greatest mystic poem in Arabic. It is Fully annotated. A new 
blank-verse rendition of the whole poem (2364 lines in this translation) is 
to be found in The Poem of the Way, translated into English verse from the 

Arabic of Ibn Al-Farid by A. J. Arberry (London: Emery Walker, 1952). 

Nicholson, Reynold A. Translations of Eastern Poetry and Prose. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1922, xiii, 200pp. 

Although not a large work, this one does contain translations of representa- 

tive major writers in Arabic from the pre-Islamic poets up to modern times. 

Ibn-Khaldin, “Abd-ar-Rahman. An Arab Philosophy of History: Selections from 
the Prelegomena of Ibn Khaldun of Tunis (1332-1406) tr. Charles issawi. 
London: John Murray, 1950, xiv, 190pp. 

A translation of selections from Ibn-Khaldin's Prolegomena, or Muqaddimah, 

which Arnold Toynbee has called "the greatest work of its kind [philosophy 

of history / that has ever yet been created by any mind in any time or place." 

Al-Ghazalf. The Faith and Practice of Al Ghazali, tr. W. Montgomery Watt. 
London: Allen and Unwin, 1953, 152pp. 

Contains an introduction and translations of two important minor works by 

the greatest theologianfhilosopher-mystic of Islam. 

Arberry, Arthur J. Modern Arabic Poetry: An Anthology with English Verse 
Renderings. London: Taylor's Foreign Press, 1950, viii, 7lpp. in Eng- 
lish; iii, 7lpp. in Arabic. 

Original texts and verse translations of some sixty-five representative 

Arabic poems written between 1920 and the date of publication. 

al-Hakim, Taufiq. Maze of Justice, tr. A. S. Eban. London: Harvill Press, 
1947, viii, 122pp. 

The author is one of contemporary Egypt's most popular novelists and play- 

wrights. This is a novel which among other things is concerned with the 

confusion that results from the imposition of a fully developed European Jaw 
code on a peasantry deeply rooted in a very different tradition. 

Taha Husain. An Egyptian Childhood, The Autobiography of Taha Hussein, tr. 
E. H. Paxton. London: George Routledge, 1932, viii, 168pp. 

This item and the following are translations of the autobiography of Egypt's 

most distinguished living man of letters. Taha Husain has been blind since 
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-iy clildhood and has gone from very humble origins to a Ph.D. at the Sor- 
bonne, to chairs in two fields at Egyptian universities, and to being Minister 
of Education in a former Egyptian government. These touching volumes take 
his life up through his graduation from al-Azhar, the theological university of 
Cairo and center of Muslim orthodoxy. 

15. Taha Husain. The Stream of Days: A Student at the Azhar, tr. Hilary Wayment. 
London: Longmans, Green, 1948, xi, 133pp. 
See comment on item 14. In reference to items 13, 14, and 15, probably the 
best introduction to modern Arabic prose is still: Gibb, H. A. R., "Studies 
in Contemporary Arabic Literature," Bulletin of the Schoo] of Oriental and 
African Studies (London), IV (1928), 745-760; V (1929), 311-322, 445,466; 

_ VII (1933), 1-22. 

Blachere, Regis. Histoire de la Litterature Arabe des Origines a la Fin du 
IV Siecle de J.-C., Vol. I. Paris: Librairie d'Amerique et d’Orient 
Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1952, xxxiii, 186pp. 

This work, of which only the first volume (taking the story to ca. A. D. 725) 

has so far appeared, promises to be the most important unified study of Ara- 
bic literature in recent years. 

. Arberry, Arthur J. Moorish Poetry, A Translations of THE PENNANTS, an An- 
tholozy compiled in 1243 by the Andalusian IBN SA ID, Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1953, xx, 199pp. 

An exquisite verse translation of a representative anthology of Hispano- 

Arabic poetry. 

Ali ibn-Ahmad ibn-Hazm, The Ring of the Dove: A Treatise on the Art and 
Practice of Arab Love, tr. A. J. Arberry. London: Luzac, 1953, 288pp. 

A new,translation of one of the most appealing works in Arabic. IPn-Hazm, a 

zealous and fundamentalist Muslim of Christian origin, lived in Muslim Spain 
and wrote tirelessly. In this delightful work he extols Platonic love, the 
importance of which for relations with the troubadours is clear. 

Nykl, A. R. Hispano-Arabic Poetry and its Relations with the Old Provencal 
Troubadours. Baltimore: privately printed, 1946, xxvii, 41l6pp. 

Prose translations of a large number of Hispano-Arabic poems with full ap- 

paratus criti us. A full treatment of relations with the troubadours from 
an Arabist's point of view. 

Arabian Nights. Scheherezade: Tales from the Thousand and One Nights, tr.A. 
J. Arberry. London: Allen and Unwin, 1953, 221pp. 

Other translations are, of course, available. Not considered “High” litera- 

ture by the Arabs, the Nights must, however, be included in any study of 
their literature. Professor Arberry suggests that other volumes will follow 
in the wake of this one, which is distinguished by its "colloquial" tone. 


On Buying Orientalia 


Students will experience no difficulty in buying books from abroad. Payment 
may be made by International Money Order or, with most of the firms below, directiy 
by personal check to certain New York banks. A good procedure to follow in 
ordering is (1) use 10¢ overseas “air letter" (surface mail is 8¢, ordinary 
airmail 15¢); (2) offer to pay in advance on receipt ef bill if you have not 
ordered from the firm previously, but do not serd money with order; the book 
may have been sold and the postage charge is hard to calculate. Most single 
copies of books come duty free. Some dealers in Orientalia are listed below; 
all of these regularly issue specialized catalogs. 
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United States 
William H. Allen, 2031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
P. D. & Ione Perkins, P. 0. Box 167, South Pasadena, California (frequent 
lengthy lists) 
Charles E. Tuttle Co., Rutland, Vermont (has branch in Tokyo) 
Orientalia, Inc., 11 East 12 Street, New York 3, New York 
Paragon Book Gallery, 857 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York 
Kurt L. Schwarz, 450 North Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, California 


Great Britain 
Luzac & Co., 46 Great Russell Street, London, W. C. 1 (issues also "Luzac's 
Oriental list and Book Review," quarterly, 3s.) 
W. Heffer, 3-4 Petty Cury, Cambridge 
Blackwell;s, Broad Street, Oxford 
Arthur Probsthain, 41 Great Russel] Street, London, W. C. 1 


France 
“Librairie Orientale et Americaine G. -P. Maisonneuve, 198 Boulevard Saint- 
Germain, Paris VII® 
Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 12 Rue Vavin, Paris VI° 


Netherlands 
E. J. Brill, Leiden (also issues "Brill's Weekly") 


German 
Otto Harrassowitz, Friedrichstrasse 14, Wiesbaden (also issues frequent lists) 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The American Oriental Society will meet in Toronto, April 19-21 at Uni- 
versity College, University of Toronto, in conjunction with the Mid-West Section 
of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. There will be a "Symposium 
on Ancient Arabia" chaired by G. E. von Grunebaum (Chicago) and a "Symposium on 
the Place of Oriental Studies in a University Curriculum." A report on this 
meeting will appear in the next issue. 


The Far Eastern Association met at the Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C., 
March 28-31. Sessions were held on "Teaching, Methodology and Research," Japa- 
nese Literature" (Chairman: Ardath W. Burks, Rutgers), and "Chinese Literature 
and Philosophy" (Chairman: Vincent Y. C. Shih, University of Washington). A re- 
port om this meeting will appear in a subsequent issue. 
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The Indian Institute of Culture (1, North Public Square Road, Bangalore 4) 
organized in 1945, maintains a varied program of lectures on all aspects of 
culture, musical recitals, art exhibits and film showings. It seeks to promote 
"the inculcation of that true culture which is not the exclusive property of any 
nation, race or sect" while recognizing “that racial, regional and national cul- 
tures have their different strains and tendencies and their distincvive contribu- 
tions to make to the pattern of world culture” (Policy and Programme, pp. 1-2). 
Among the steps being taken towards this end is the formation of a public library 
and of youth and adult study yroups. Two booklets are available on the Insti- 
tute's policy and program, and its current annual report, containing page length 
abstracts of lectures sponsored by the Institute, runs to 237 pages. Among the 
topics are “Three Modern Western Painters," "Some Problems of Islamic Philosophy,' 
"The World of the Modern Poet," "Edgar Allan Poe," and "Aspects of Australian 
Culture," We note that Shri Buddhadeva Bose recently addressed the group on 
"Modern Bengali Poetry" and Professor Murray Fowler on "Post-War Developments in 
Linguistics in the United States." Attendance at these meetings runs from 74- to 
400 people. A considerable number of publications has been issued in two series. 
Some recent "Transactions" (priced at Re. 1/-unless otherwise indicated) are 
(1) "The United States of America: The Making of its Constitution” ( a review of 
Carl Van Doren's The Great Rehearsal) by M. Ramaswamy; (3) "Goethe, The Scholar" 
by W. Graefe; (6) “East and West: Some Aspects of Historic Evolution" by Constan- 
tin Regamey; (7) "The Heroines of the Plays of Kalidasa" by S. Ramachandra Rao; 
(8) "World Peace and Rabindranath Tagore" by K. Chandrasekharan; (11) “The Social 
Play in Sanskrit" by V. Raghavan (Re. 1/8); (20) "The Religion of Rabindranath" 
by Maitraye Devi; (21) "Maimonides: the Conciliator of Eastern and Western 


Thought" by David Baumgardt. Some "Reprints" (12 annas each) are (3) "The Rama- 
ana in Independent India and the New World Order" by K. S. Ramaswami Sastri; 
(12) "The Eastward Expansion of Aryan Culture" by B. Ch. Chhabra; (13) "The Value 
of the Classical Tradition Today" by T. W. Melluish, G. C. Bannerjee, K. R. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, K. Anantharamiah and S. Ramachandra Rao. The Institue also 
publishes a monthly journal, The Aryan Path. Membership is $7.00 annually. 


An Association Internationale de Litterature Comparee was established last 
September at the sixth meeting of the International Federation for Modern Lan- 
guages and Literatures at Oxford. The Honorary Presidents are Fernand Balden- 
sperger (Paris), Gustave Charlier (Bruxelles), T. S. Eliot (London), and Salvador 
de Madariaga (Oxford). Presidents are Jean-Marie Carre (Paris) and Carlo Pelle- 
grini (Firenze); Vice-Presidents, Helmut Hatzfeld (Washington, D. C.); Paul 
Kruger (Aarhus); Frederick C. Roe (Aberdeen); and Kurt Wais (Tubingen). Werner 
P. Friederich (University of North Carolina) is Secretary=General for America 

and would like to hear from thom interested in supporting this enterprise. 


(continued on p. 64) 
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LITERATURE EAST & WEST is sponsored by the Conference on Oriental-Western 
Literary Relations of the Modern Language Association of America. 1955 
Chairman: John D. Yohannan (English Department, City College of New York). 
Editor: G. L. Anderson (English Department, University of Maryland). 
Associates: John D. Yohannan; Thomas B. Irving (Romance Languages Department, 
University of Minnesota); John W. Morrison (English Department, University of 
Nevada). Subscription: $1.00 per year. Quarterly. All correspondence and 
books for review should be addressed to LITERATURE EAST & WEST, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 


EDITORIAL 
“Why are there no articles on Oriental literature in PMLA?" 


The editor dropped in at the MIA office at 6 Washington Square North to 
get an official answer from the Secretary to this much asked question. The an- 
swer is simple: PMLA doesn't receive any articles on Oriental literature. As the 
organ of the MLA, the journal considers only articles by members and few Orien- 
talists are members of the Association. The MLA is officially interested in all 
modern languages. Even in the domain of European languages there is no “quota 
for each field: what the editorial board considers the best is printed regard- 
less of field. While no recruiting drive aimed at Orientalists is under way, we 
note that a number of brief items about Oriental languages have appeared in the 
“For Members Only" section of PMLA in the last few years and that Professor 
Richard Lane of the Department of Chinese and Japanese at Columbia has just been 
awarded an MLA grant to help him with a history of Japanese litereture. Should 
the Orientalist join the MLA? If he plans to combine Oriental studies with modern 
languages or comparative literature, yes. Otherwise, it is simply a question of 
his interest in the meetings and the journal versus the dues of $7.00. 

While PMLA's wide circulation makes it a desirable place to publish, it is 
possible that we need not articles on Oriental literature in PMLA but MLA members 
reading JAOS and FEQ, Orientalists reading PMLA, and all of us reading CL. 


Dear Sir: 


I have been much interested in your editorial in the recent issue of the 
Newsletter. While I am agreed that the Oriental volumes in the series of literary 
histories of the world edited by Gosse are now out-of-date, I would hesitate to 
discard them altogether from the Oriental bookshelf in a small college library. 

The reason is that these histories still have an intrinsic value of their own 

not easily superseded by some of the more recent attempts in the same field you 
have mentioned. Take for instance Chinese and Japaneseliterature. While Hightower’ 
and Keene's are both excellent works that incorporate some of the results of more 
recent research, they are neverthelese what their titles suggest, the first a 
topical treatment of Chinese literature and the second an introduction to 
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Japanese literature for Western readers. As such, they cannot replace the more 
comprehensive and informative writings of Giles and Aston, which contain much that 
is still worth reading today. I suspect that EdmuniGosse must have been a most re- 
markable man with enough foresight and vision to have conceived and accomplished 
this great series of the histories of world literatures. So far as these volumes 
on Oriental letters are concerned, they are not only pioneer works in their own 
time, but also the only works of the kind to have appeared since the beginning 
of the present century. 

Perhaps, as time goes on, Gosse will eventually go, but not until such 
time when there comes another Gosse with the same spirit of enterprise to launch 
a new series of literary histories of the East that will at least match Gosse's 
in the comprehensiveness of their scope and the richness of their content. 


Department of Chinese Studies LIU WU-CHI 
Hartwick College 


Dear Sir: 
While it is no doubt highly gratifying to Professors Hightower and Keene 


to hear that their works mag now replace Giles and Aston on the library shelves, 
I think that they would be the first to admit that their studies are by no means 
histories--nor were they intended as such. Topics in Chinese Literature is an 
outline of literary styles and genres, and though providing the basic material 
for a history of Chinese literature is not one itself. Japanese Literature: 

An Introduction for Western Readers is a group of essays on the various genres, 
and though including some penetrating literary criticism, limits itself largely 
to material available in good English translations, and thus necessarily omits 
many of the major works of Japanese literature. One need hardly debate the point 
that both of these excellent books should be in every college library; to assert 
that they replace the pioneer works of Giles and Aston is to imply the existence 
of adequate up-to-date histories of these two literatures, which, unfortunately, 


we do not yet possess. 


Department of Chinese and Japanese RICHARD LANE 


Columbia University 


NOTES AND NEWS (continued) 


The Grove Press India Contest Award of $1000. will be given to Sardar 
Khushwant Singh for Mane Majra, a novel about the India-Pakistan partition 
troubles, the Press announced March 15. Luther Evans, Director General of UNESCO, 
will present the award in Paris next month. Mr. Singh, a Sikh journalist, his- 
torian, and writer of fiction, received his education at St. Stephens College in 
Delhi, and in London at King's College and the Inner Temple. He is a specialist 
in Indian affairs with UNESCO. The award was established by Grove Press to fur- 
ther cultural relations between the United States and India. Four judges, two 
Indian and two American, selected the novel from 265 manuscripts, some, like Mano 
Majra, written originally in English and others translated from the vernaculars. 
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“Oriental Literature in Translation" is the title of a course given in 
1953-54 and scheduled for 1955-56 by Professor John D. Yohannan of the City College 
of New York. The syllabus for the 45 hour, one semester course is as follows: 
(Hour 1) Introduction. ARABIA: (2) Cultural Backgrounds; (3-4) Pre-Islamic Poetry 
(Jones, Lyall, Blunt); (5-6) Koran (Suras 1,2,4,12,19,27,78,96 in Pickthall's 
trans.); (7-8) Arabian Nights (Intro., Conclusion, 5 stories from Pocket 
Book ed. Burton's trans. ); IRAN: (9) Historical Backgrounds; (10) Religious 
and Philosophical Backgrounds; (1-12) Firdawsi, Sohrab episode from Shahnamah; 
(13-14) Umar Khayyam, Rubaiyat (FitzGerald's and Arberry's versions); (15-16) 
Sadi's Gulistan (stories II, X, XXI, XXXI, XXXVII, CVII, CXXVIII, Maxim 32 

[Burton' s trans.;); (17-18) Send selections from Mathnawi and Divan (in 


Nicholson's Rumi, Mystic and Poet); (19-20) Hafiz (6 odes from Div. van in Bell's 
trans.); (21-22) Exam. INDIA: (23) Historical Backgrounds; (24) Religious and 
Philosephical Backgrounds; (25) Vedic Hymns (to Vishnu, Varnuna, Dawn, Indra, 
Creation in Hindu Scriptures | Everyman's Library /); (26-27) Katha Upanishad (EL); 
(28-29) Bhagavad Gita (EL); (30-31) Ramayana (complete in Dutt's abridgement); 
(32-33) Shakuntala and Little Clay Cart (Ryder's trans.); CHINA: (34) 

Historical Backgrounds; (35) Religious and Philosophical Backgrounds; (36-37) 
Confucius, Analects (Soothill's trans. in World's Classics); (38-39) Li Po; 
(40-41) Tu Fu; (42-43) Po Chu-i (selections from those poets mostly in Waley's 
trans.); (44-45) Exam. 


A Survey of Current Research on the Middle East is being compiled under a 
grant from the Ford Foundation by the Middle East Institute, 1761 N Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Reports on research in progress or completed between October 

1, 1954 and September 30, 1955 are desired, and it is hoped to publish this first 
survey by the end of the year. The area covered is roughly from Morocco to 
Afghanistan, including Turkey, Ethiopia, Eritrea and the Sudan, with no chronologi- 
cal limits. Research as defined for the survey includes the compilation and anal- 
ysis of primary data,re-evaluation or synthesis of data analyzed by others, 
translation and editing of materials from Middle Eastern languages, and the com- 
pilation of bibliographies, glossaries, etc. Studies dealing with human institu- 
tions, thought and endeavor will be included, but not technical fields like med- 
icine, botany, etc. Harvey P. Hall is directing the survey. It is highly de- 
sirable that scholars reporting work in progress obtain the special form for the 
survey from the Institute. 


TEACHER AVAILABLE 


English Literature and Chinese Literature. Man, Chinese, A. B., Shanghai; 
Ph.D., Yale, 1951 (in English literature; diss. on George Crabbe). 1951-52 Re- 
search Associate on the staff of a government project exploring cultural and po- 
litical facets of modern China. 1952ff.: Rockefeller Foundation Grant to write a 
critical history of modern Chinese literature. Fields: English composition, Eng- 
lish literature, Chinese culture, especially philosophy and literature. 
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JOURNALS 


Abdel-Aziz Abdel-Meguid, "A Survey of Story Literature in Arabic from be- 
fore Islam to the Middle of the 19th Century," Islamic Quarterly, I (1954), 104- 
113; ibid., " Survey of the Terms Used in Arabic for ‘Narrative’ and ‘Story,'" 
Islamic Quarterly, I (1954), 193-204. Daniel H. H. Ingalls, "A Sanskrit Poet of 
Village and Field: Vogesvara and His Fellow Poets," Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, LXXIV (1954), 119-131 (with a number of prose translations). 
Northrop Frye, “Towards a Theory of Cultural History," University of Toronto 
Quarterly, XXII (1953), 325-341 (important for the theory of fiction). Justus 
M. van der Kroef, "The Roots of the Javanese Drama," Journal of Aesthetics and 
Art Criticism, XII (1954), 318-327; ibid,, "Modern Trends in Indonesian Litera- 
ture," University of Manila Journal of East Asiatic Studies, III (1954), 131- 
152, James Robert Hightower, "The Fu of T'ao Ch‘ien," Harvard Journal of Asi- 
atic Studies, XVII (1954), 169-230 (lengthy article on this major poet recently 
translated by Acker } London: Thames & Hudson, 1952 and Chong & Sinclair$ Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, 1953 ). 

Rooks Abroad continuéS its survey of the modern literatures of the world. 
Winter, 1955 (XXIX/1) contains "The Modern Renaissance of Arabic Literature" by 
Taha Hussein, 5-18; "Contemporary Vietnamese Writers" by Cung giu Nguyen, 19-25; 
"In a Borrowed Tongue" by N. V. M. Gonzalez, 26-30 (on Philippine writing); "A 
Quarter Century of Indonesian Literature" by James S. Homes, 31-35; "The Devel- 
opment of Contemporary Korean Literature" by Marcel H. Giuglaris, 36-40. 

Japanese culture is the subject of a supplement of over seventy pages in 
the Atlantic Monthly, XCVII (January, 1955). Among the articles are "The Japa- 
nese Theater” by Tsuruo Ando, 115-121; "Modern Japanese Literature: Two Views 
of the Novel" by Kenzo Nakajima and Edward Seidensticker, 165-169; "The Popular 
Fntertainmen* of Japan: A Rapidly Changing Pattern" by Kosi Osaki, 148-151; 
"Japan's'Cultural Democracy': A Challenging Interpretation of History" by 
Nyozekan Hasegawa, 170-173 (on art, literature and the films). There are poems 
by H, M. The Emperor, Daigaku Horiguchi, Akiko Yosano; Katue Kitasono, and 
Soseki Natsume; the fiction is by Junichiro Tanizaki, Yasunari Kawabata, Osamu 
Dazai, and Kan Eguchi. The supplement is produced by Intercultural Publications, 
A similar sampling of modern Indic culture appeared in the Atlantic last year. 
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REVIEWS 


Virginia Moore. THE UNICORN: WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS' SEARCH FOR REALITY.New York: 
Macmillan & Company, 1954, xix, 519pp. $6.50. 


Miss Moore's study is primarily a biographical approach to the development 
of Yeats' philosophical and religious thought. It is valuable not only for its 
many references to unpublished materials--notebooks, diaries, letters--but also 
for the light it throws on the poet's personality and beliefs. Nevertheless, 
ondmust add that the author's presentation of Yeats the man is most inadequate 
for an understanding of his poetry. Miss Moore is concerned largely with the 
background of poetry,the network of experiences and concepts that find expres- 
sion in Yeats' creative work; but the manner in which these experiences and 
concepts enter into Yeats’ poetry is unfortunately of little importance to our 
author, 

The crucial weakness in Miss Moore's study of Yeats is her inability to 
make any transference from Yeats the philosopher and believer to Yeats the poet. 
And yet, without the poetry, would the philosophy warrant so massive and 
detailed an investigation? I doubt it. All the same, there is much in Miss 
Moore's book to command attention, Her exposition of the biographical and 
philosophical roots of Yeats’ use of masks is provocative, even if she does not 
go on to show how masks operate in the poems and plays. Her study of Yeats' 
Irish sources is ef great interest, even if Miss Moore is wrong in thinking 
herself the first to examine the subject. Other instances could be added, 

It is too bad that the author feels that no one has written on Yeats’ phil- 
osophy and religion before her; that no one else has discussed the relation of 
Yeats to Blake, of Yeats to magic, of Yeats to Oriental philosophy, etc, One 
does not know if the author is pretentious or unaware. For despite Miss 
Moore's amassing of biographical detail, R. P.Blackmur says more about the 
role of magic in Yeats’ poetry in twenty pages than she does in the whole of 
her volume, and Peter Ure's discussion of the symbolism on the later plays 
makes her attempt at interpretation seem amateurish indeed... 

Gratuitous self-praise apart, the main trouble is that Miss Moore simply 
does not see how ideas get into literature. What she gives us is the raw mate- 
rial of Yeats' poetry, but her discussions--with rare exceptions--lead away 
from the poetry, not toward it. It is very doubtful that a study of a poet's 
doctrines have any significant value when divorced from a study of his art. Thus 
even the author's best chapter, her discussion of A Vision, never manages to 
make clear the extent of indebtedness of Yeats'late poems to his philosophical 
speculations, The poet's attitudes come to have a terminal value, or to be 
more accurate, a biographical value, 

Even here, however, the author is not always inclusive enough. Her dis- 
cussion of the role of Oriental philosophy is virtually limited to the poet's 
final decade, and specifically to the impact of his assgciation with Shri Purohit 
with whom in 1935 he translated the ten principal Upanishads. Yet Yeats' inter- 
est in the wisdom of the East goes back much earlier. Our author all but over- 
looks the strong appeal for Yeats of the poetry of Tagore two decades before 
his meeting with Shri Purohit, and much more could have been said about Yeats' 
interest in the Noh drama about the same time. Miss Moore correctly observes 
that Yeats' reading in Hindu and Chinese philosophy lent support to the cosmic 
idealism he had derived from a multitude of sources--from pre-historic Ireland, 
from ancient Egypt and th2 near East, from Greek and medieval philosophy, and 
from the most sophisticated of modern thinkers as well. But she might have 
added that in his attitude toward the Orient Yeats was aware of differences at 
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least as much as he was of similarities. As Richard Ellmann has suggested, at 
times in his poetry Asia represents not ancient wisdom but barbarism and 
savagery, the antithesis of civilization. On this matter the poet's views are 
far from consistent, and it is simply too easy to assert "East was West, and 
West was East, in Yeats, and ever the twain would meet" without showing 
specifically the conditions of such meeting in his work as well as in his 

mind, and the tension and discord ws well as equilibrium in his poetry to which 
the meeting of East and West gave rise. 

I have no doubt that Miss Moore could have written a warm and sympathetic 
biography of the poet. But her portrait of Yeats the philosopher will not do, 
precisely because the philosophy matters not as doctrine but as imagination, not 
as philosophy but as a way to poetry. To the extent that Yeats' beliefs became 
part of the language, imagery and symbolism of his poems and plays, we may 
care about them; otherwise we have the foundations without the edifice. And 
for the study of a poet, this is not enough. 


Department of Comparative Literature HASKELL M. BLOCK 
University of Wisconsin 


G. E. von Grunebaum, editor. STUDIES IN ISLAMIC CULTURAL HISTORY. Menasha, 
Wisconsin: American Anthropological Association, 1954, xi, 60pp. (American 
Anthropologist, LVI, No.2, Part 241954 / --Memoir No, 76/Comparative Studies of 
Cultures and Civilizations, ed. Redfield & Singer, No. 3). 


The four articles in this slender volume are translations from the German 
(by Dr, I, Lichtensstadter) of four papers read in Maintz in the spring of 1952 
at a conference sponsored by the Committee on the Chicago-Frankfort Inter-Uni- 
versity Program of the University of Chicago and the Johann Wolfgang Goethe Uni- 
versity in Frankfort on the Main. With each paper is included a summary of the 
discussion which followed its presentation, The conference, which included 
twenty German, Austrian, and Swiss scholars, wes chaired by Professor G. E. von 
Grunebaum of Chicago, who states in the Preface that "the purpose of the confer- 
ence was to acquaint the German Islamists with the work and methods of American 
scholars and, in turn, to familiarize American scholars with the research of 
their German colleagues." 

The longest of the articles (18pp.), "Islamic Studies and Cultural Re- 
search," is by Professor von Grunebaum himself and is undoubtedly the most per- 
ceptive of the four, After setting forth some theoretical observations on the 
necessity for comprehending context before attempting to comprehend isolated 
fact and, as a corollary, on the determination of a society's “secondary d 
concepts" by its "primary aspirations" ("What possibilities has the ecstatic 
in our culture.,,the scholastic systematizer among the Bedouins?" p.3 ,Dr. von 
Grunebaum proceeds to analyze four areas of cultural experience. The primary 
aspiration of Islam was the service of God, and secondary concepts such as edu- 
cation and scholarship can be fully comprehended only in the light of it. In 
the section on literature, of most interest to readers of LE&W, von Grunebaum 
establishes two hyptheses "anchored firmly and easily in the medieval concept 
which regarded the universe as a static unit..."(p.10): (1) that human creative 
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powers are not highly esteemed, and (2) that form is more important than content, 
These two hypotheses explain, for example, the vast store of knowledge the 

poet had to acquire in order to be successful, the growth of euphuism, and 

the fact that "the need of the reader for a philological explanation of the text 
becomes a criterion for the excellence of poetry." Further, the author argues 
that the assumption of a static world, an assumption with cosmic and even moral 
implications, results in Arab grammarians' appraising linguistic correctness by 
ethical and logical standards so that "the universe of language forms a counter- 
part to the immutable, ratienal structure of the universe of phenomena and ideas 
eee" (p.11), In the same way literary types are endowed with a life of their 
own, The other two areas of cultural experience which the author analyses are 
the parallel development of the ideals of piety in orthodox Christianity and 
Islam and the nature of the Hellenizing process in Islam. These also are most 
provocative, so that one awaits with some eagerness the appearance of Dr. von 
Crunebaum's The Rise of Moslem Culture Consciousness to which, the Preface states, 
this article is "only a brief and exploratory preliminary." 

The remaining three papers, “The Sociological and Educational Role of the 
Derwish Orders in the Ottoman Empire” by H. J. Kissling of the University of 
Munich (lipp.), “The Bedouinization of Arabia" by Werner Caskel of the University 
of Cologne (8pp.), and "Iran and Islam"' by Bertold Spuler of the University of 
Hamburg (7pp.), are of less immediate interest to readers of LE&W and are also 
intrinsically less stimulating. 


Department of Oriental Languages and Literatures R. BAYLY WINDER 
Princeton University 


BUDDHIST TEXTS THROUGH THE AGES. Edited by E. Conze in collaboration with I.B. 
Horner, D. Snellgrove and A. Waley. New York: Philosophical Library, 1954, 
322pp. $7.50. 


This volume presents an anthology of Buddhist texts newly translated from 
Pali, Sanskrit, Chinese, Japanese and Apabhramsa. It consists of four parts: 
"The Teaching of the Elders," "The Mahayana," “The Tantras," and "Texts from 
China and Japan," each by an expert in his field. The contents fully show an 
exploitation of all the advantages available to a book of this type. Thus, the 
book gives a vivid picture of its sources by freely extracting and so overcoming 
the monotonous character of some of the texts which suffer in the original from 
repetitiousness. Again, the contents are arranged in a well-balanced scheme so 
that a reader may acquire a considerable knowledge of Buddhist thought solely 
from the texts which are compactly presented but vast in range. The book gives 
no commentary on the translation except in the fourth section; it is planned as 
a sequel to Conze's earlier book Buddhism: Its Essence and Development, which 
gives his own account of the development of Buddhist thought, 


The first part by I. V. Horner covers the Hinayana Buddhism, grouping the 
extracts, which are chiefly from the Pali Canon, in accordance with the Buddhist 
triad: Buddha, Dharma, Samgha. The editor lets the Theravadins represent all 
other seventeen Hinayana schools on the ground that “any differences found be- 
tween various Hinayana sources concern minor details of the doctrine, which fall 
out side the scope of this anthology." The contents are very selective and the 
coverage is fairly complete on the beliefs and practices of the Hinayanists. 
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The second part by Dr.Conge deals with Mahayana Buddhism which makes a 
significant contrast with Hinayana Buddhism in the history of the development of 
Buddhism, His refined scholarship gives well-chosen extracts informative of the 
basic features of Mahayana, Thus, he starts with the criticism of the Hinayana 
position by Mahayanists, then presents concrete Mahayanistic notions such as the 
Boddhisattva, the six perfections and the Buddha in abstract forms. Lastly, he 
introduces three major Mahyanistic tendencies: the new wisdom school (Prajna- 
paramita School), the Buddhism of faith which is often contrasted with Buddhism 
of self-practice, and the Yogacara, whidh represents the contemplative aspect of 
Buddhism, 

The third part by D, Snellgrove touches on what is called Tantric Buddhism 
(Vajrayana), Tantric Buddhists are often denounced by both Hinayanists and Maha- 
yanists for their extremely free interpretations of Buddhist thought. and prac- 
tices based thereon, Accordingly, it happens sometimes that Tantric Buddhism is 
introudced by non-Tantric Buddhists with some bias. However, Dr, Snellgrove pre- 
sents with considerable objectivity the extracts which concern their dogma, mys- 
ticism and ritual, Attention is given among other matters to the mandalas 
("eircles of symbolic form") and mantras ("charms"), 

The fourth part by A, Waley deals with texts from China and Japan and in- 
cludes his own introduction. This differs from the first two sections “in making 
no pretension of representing in a complete and well balanced way the vast field 
here covered,” The selection is the editor's free choice. Notable among his 
choices are on extracts from texts originating iri China and preserved only: in -Chi- 
nese and Tibetan which appear indicative of Zen though, Valuable is Waley's 
introduction to Fa-tu, a fifth century Hinayanist of Indian origin who lived in 
China where the Hinayana found little encouragement. 

In conclusion, one may emphasize the value of this work for those who 
want an introduction to Buddhism in compact form. For this purpose this book is 
valuable in itself, But if the reader uses it in coordination with Conze's 
Buddhism: Its Essence and Development, he will exploit the merit inherent in this 
volume to the full. The usefulness of the book is enhanced by a glossary of 
technical terms and English equivalents. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts MASATOSHI NAGATOMI 


Wilhelm Hoenerbach. CERVANTES UND DER ORIENT: ALGIER ZUR TURKENZEIT. Walldorf/ 
Hessen: Verlag fur Orientskunde Dr. H. Vorndrau, 1953, 7Opp. (Beitrage zur 
Sprach-und Kulturgeschichte des Orients, Heft 3). 


From the first line of the title, one might gather that this study is about 
Cervantes’ influence on the Orient, whereas Professor Hoenerbach of the 
University of Bonn is discussing the Castilian writer's observations during his 
five years as a prisoner of war in North Africa; the subtitle tells us more about 
the contents and should be included prominently in any listing. The study is 
based upon four of Cervantes’ works, “La historia del cautivo" inserted in 
Quijote, Fl trato de Argel and two plays, Los banos de Argel and El gallardo 


espanol, The information is reinforced by Fray Diego de Haedo's comments on Al- 
gerian topography and history published in 1612. 
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Cervantes was highly observant and describes what he saw during the years 
1575 to 1580, when Algiers was an emporium where East and West met. It had a 
good harbour to facilitate such trade, and at the time had four thousand house- 
holds (Bougie was twice as large, however). We receive a good picture of contem- 
porary Algiers: weddings are described, and clothing and costumes which have not 
changed entirely. Algerians often became merchants after serving as soldiers or 
pirates, and the slave was the basis of trade, There were goods from all over 
Europe and the Mediterranean area, and many kinds of money circulated, Spanish, 
Italian, Moroccan, Turkish. 

Racially the city consisted of native Berbers and Arabs, Turks, Jews, ref- 
ugees from Christian persecution in Spain, and Christian slaves or prisoners of 
war, The Turks and Moors despised each other, The Algerians were afraid of 
Spain, for they had been invaded at several points along their coast, and just 
received the Jewish and Granadine refugees, as they were to receive the Aragonese 
Moriscos shortly after. The Turks had come in as a protecting power for Islamic 
interests in the western Mediterranean. The refugees hated the Spanish Christians 
(as Cervantes disliked them in turn), but they were willing to deal with the 
French, 

The Christian prisoners lived in concentration camps, to give them twenti- 
ieth century terminology. There were different classes of slaves, some privately 
owned and others working for the city or state. They performed work like ship- 
building and rowing in the galleys; many Spanish soldiers were recruited from the 
trades, and the Algerians used them according to their calling . There were good 
governors and bad. The Turks were the best, expecially the born Turks, who were 
kinder than the Janissaries. The pasha or governor was called a sultan. 

Arabic in the Maghrabi or western colloquial was basic, but some officials 
spoke several European and Near Eastern languages, while a lingua franca was used 
for dealing with the slaves. Arabic words and names are properly transcribed in 
this work rather than following the style of many Hispanists who try to approximate 
the western dialeCt in Spanish spelling but without diacritics. 


Romance Languages Department 
University of Minnesota T.B.I. 
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